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Preface 


The present essay is an attempt to outline the relations between tangible functions and 
abstract concepts in a Hindu city. Object of our study is the town of Bhaktapur (formerly 
Bhatgaon), Nepal 1 , a place which has not yet been greatly affected by westernization. 

Mediaeval Hindu cities reflected a certain view of the body politic. Since the very concept 
of Hindu society is organized around the principle of Hierarchy, we should expect to see 
this principle mirrored in the city. And since hierarchy itself is rooted in religion, and cons¬ 
tantly renewed in ritual, religion and ritual should be reflected in the distribution of urban 
space. Patterns of this type are still preserved in Bhaktapur, and the authors are persuaded 
that spatial distribution in Hindu towns cannot be properly understood unless society and 
religion are taken into account. Conversely, a description of society and religion which does 
not take notice of localizations of castes or cults will in our opinion forgo essential evidence. 
The ground plan of a city like Bhaktapur is meant to visualize highly abstract notions. Thus, 
certain shrines or temples are not completely understood if viewed as isolated facts : often 
they are parts of systems, and in such cases are more than self-contained places for worship - 
though they of course serve that purpose. Over and beyond that, the system in itself is meant 
to establish very definite claims : the space enclosed by the entire group is set off from its 
surroundings, is sanctified. 

Relations of this type are often not perceived. If Hindu cities are to be described with their 
underlying systems in view, then spatial and cultural interpretations will have to be combi¬ 
ned : the results of one approach will be complementary to the other. 

But the authors should be very sorry if their description was taken as nothing but another 
account of a cultural system now threatened by destruction. The threat is a very real one. 
Until now, modernization has touched but the fringe of a town which, in spite of some 
external deterioration, is still essentially sound - sound, that is, in its social functions; 
sound in the sense that it offers a tolerable life to its people : if not plentiful, at least free 

I) The following pages are but a preliminary synopsis of the results of a more comprehensive study which is 
under preparation. Work on this is supported by the German Research Council {Deutsche Forschimgsgemein- 
schaft). Data have been collected by Gutsctiow in 1971, during the Pujan Math restoration, and by Gut- 
schow and KtfLVER since February, 1974. In spring, 1974, the Taumadhi Square - Masan GhSt area was 
surveyed by Michael Wunder, who prepared the ground plans and the elevation. In the task of collecting 
information, we have been materially assisted by many inhabitants of Bhaktapur. Chief among them was 
Krishna Prasad Shreshtha, Director, National Gallery, Bhaktapur, who has put us under great obligation 
by sharing his profound knowledge with us. 
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Preface 


from abject misery; if not reflecting Western ideas of the Equality of Man, at least integra¬ 
ting all its inhabitants into a stable whole. 

Some degree of modernization is inevitable and indeed vital* We would hope that planning 
for development will not lose view of the fact that within a system, change in one place will 
trigger other changes; we would wish that planners will at least attempt to gauge the probable 
effects of an initial alteration* To give a concrete example. The people of Bhaktapur use 
the streets and'lanes and squares of their town for various agricultural and commercial 
purposes : grain is threshed and winnowed, spun thread is processed, etc. Most public tho¬ 
roughfares are at present not wide enough for lorries or cars. Town planning which aims 
at turning them into motorable roads will be disastrous as long as it does not, at the same 
stage, provide alternative space to keep the town’s agriculture going; agriculture is, after all, 
the main source of income in Bhaktapur and as such cannot bear any impediments* 

Deficient planning is all too frequent* Western experts usually have but a perfunctory 
acquaintance with the cultural presuppositions of the countries they are working in* Their 
counterparts from the developing countries, often western-trained, sometimes do not wish 
to appear traditionalist; equating tradition with backwardness, they too readily yield to 
suggestions which set their own cultural heritage at nought. 

The only escape from this dilemma is to present the axioms of a culture in a comprehensible 
way, and to work out some of the implications these axioms will have to the community 
that shares them. An attempt to disentangle an incomprehensible conglomeration, and 
to show the system behind a mass of seemingly disjunct facts, might help experts to realize 
that very good reasons usually lie behind what are, apparently, queer and peculiar pat¬ 
terns of behaviour* In this sense, a description of the kind we aim at will have bearings 
that are anything but antiquarian* 


Darmstadt/Koln, 

April, 1975 
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T ^ Wltf ^ ^ Wfi* ?tFT : FTOdldRffarfWrfW- 

*^ i ^# ^nrrfror Traf ^rwfro? p jri# ^err |*w i to fawimm towtt wpf f% wsgrowrf wfafwfrro ww#w i sr^ts^ wsr 
£dd i pH>t wtto wto p i fzHvr i f *|wr #ewrz: torfj^ w# t tow wsrw # t m wpR jw stt fw £ror wt ^frsrtf 
Wfe# W ^&TTO WM HllHH I 'fr l WcTT 1 TT 1 3 I HtfJ-#TOTT *## wt^fW WfW ^ W^# fTt fTO^W f#T W^ FwH fTO 
WM HtfFflpRT W> fTt WT^ 1 

wldTflw T, pr !Nm * \ F w # ^rswro# wto ^ttot# ^e*r^m pror ?\?J£¥ tow fw tr^Fnl 

fe% t to# fHwFro i 3 to>e m^prprt ffp^ fromrrcr# t#tow tor ## ^ wwr wwtto# i ww 
wwipHT^ forT^rr w fro# to# d#wH wttotr f#wrarm#r 5# tor ^ ^ 1 WTiwrai fW<wKi#t tottotc 

TfW ?f STTTO Sjfa #TMWT Wpp# F^ftfTOR p# W# |# TOT HIM TO# HETOTRTd: tft fl*-THniT ^ I 

dr %ro ?tr % wr frwfw w # w«to wtot wm hr fwrow h# i wrorf wt f# # wwijK w^ ^ ^ 
w# ## ?rt fmp i TRi shtot tos# r# towT wtstr totto tott wfa ^Rro wifrop# to# Fw# to ftt 
wf w^^Nid tf^Fs \ trt t hw TOrof#np# swfrwlwwre wtFtofp#to## f ^rw 1 *!$<# wr# tototo 

HTTO T srraip ^F HT^JirT 5 Ttfpp% f^T ^1^^ 1 ^ft *itar,^F T ^Tf¥HT HHq'iTT 

^TfT mfe r^ TT ^ T / rg V^ r WFT I Fw fw HH^THT f*R Fw ^id<TT HtF^^I p 5 I ?TR^T 

^ft ^dld^l frfw ^^T^tRr Tt^T I 

TOjcf TO^T 5 RH^R ^Fw*l Hpt^RR ^TTR ^R ^ffTO^t fep ^ 

I pgftTO WW TT !TE^r?RR Fh^I fW^ *TP^f fTOT TOR ^ ^f>F^^R ^^f P %TO TO f#TWT ^TWT^^tWmT- 
m fTORTp N^ I dH ^tflHT^t B? I ^TT^V F^^R STR^f HR TOHTf HFd HRSFTHT ^ 1 

^mr f*K i on sr^tot h i htF^ tp yrta t^F ^ ?ro^ topr^'t Fwh ® 1 ^ 1^ 

PR d^if l Ud^l TO fF?nrpiTT TOTRrT fTt Tft T ^TSWRTT ^f^SFT ^ HT Wt ^TOTO ^T TOft 

WTO I ?^RR?T ^T^JRT % TOT TOST£<£«ht 73 TF W TOHT^ f^TO TO^T hFh^ l HF p TOT^ TOSfl, 

TOW T HHW nWW [ fr dlTOaM l i TOW^l JMlHHlFdd TOT^R Fw fw# TOHT fww Hf^FW T ^TOT TOt^T 

wit# ^) fopr-fapr %i HTfro% ^Ft HtwTOnFT pT toto i frow^ qro^Ft wth pi toto i wFw frTO?t tow httor 

Ht cffrro PTWp inTOWT H^TO WH T W^FwTO f H f ft TOT hFrW ! TO TOWf # TO 

Ht froH” fwwt 3T3T# wfw W^cW W I HTHtFto toR TO^t fwSTOT# W^TTOT TOFW W WH fTOTO TOWT # WTRfTO? fFt 
qft- w I TTRTTHTOR^t^rwp#TOW^TRT^F^^l F^#WfWW TOW #W I TMpTOT#TrRTT TOWrt w I 

fTW WWR f H H I P i fdRd TORT TO fw^RT (WTOTf ^TOT WWFWTWt fHTOW W wfew) ^T TO WW 

TO WTOW WfT^ WW wf^W WTfw^ fwfWwHTTOTf HfW HTPR WW# WTT wfw H#*T TO hF«FS TO ^wF# W I TOHrf 

yeisdgm vi to i wtrt wp w# ^Fotttot totto: w^wt wfft #mwT fm\ i #|%# wt 

^TT ¥tt pw I T^3TO^T Hlfw TO ^fd+HI TOF ^ 'iV *m\ Wh#F ^ R T ^fifTTOT TO1TOTZTOT HTHTWg; TO?T I 

H^rWTWTTO ^Hd l l #*T# WTTOT TTR# W I WTOTHFw ^tfr# ^TWTWTT W: ^TW X TOWt WH 

HTOWT Wpt #W1 WT WTfp 'K^Tt W ^RtFt WTTO I #W X W; fpt #^WT W^fiPTTHT^# ^ WWf 

to? w?%pr wfcrr w t wwTt wwf^wfw ?wmr wFttt# wFw?w i smprfer towr ff^nwr wFh^# hF?tt 

w wp fro TOWlf TO# HyHTTRT TOTHH wfTO r T # F^ M mTTR TO WTf ^ WW^^T TRT WTO 

f^W^THFT WTW fp | TO?T # wf%pt ^T# wfw ?rWft #TOT TRfsfTWTWFT HTWtd Wpt WtWRFfT 

i wfw ?Wt w^Fwri^: qrr w wrw wife'll ihhi# tot# ^ ^rw totto qFw wtor prtwrf wp Ftoto; i 
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Summary 


ftgpgjfr TOT KUW^ft qfa^TfTO TOTTOt rrRT ^ F^ftT W I ^7177 ^T- 

IRtotc urfro Tfr qfa^rfw stwwtoI tototitt <rerot ttot toVt to to 7 

TOTR^rOTO^qf^TTfrore® \ srTm^nftf^T f^OTfrofeT^TOt ^ ^7TOTOTTO^TO^g^7^Rtf^3rnrT- 
tr f?raf7*rTifrtT^ to7 ?ftTOqfir to^§%® f i # 7 fa mz\z ^r^fr^nf qro^iTTOT to^t smnjw 

*TTO |^T I 


*rc toittc |r$ft tot^ TOfsmprr tor rtoi to f# mfro ftrfrot rrttz * rx ^ 

to i ^ i fd^H i fft fafroro i to m$ ^toto ww RT?t> fflf * wt Rrnfe f^r #r 

I toT R^TWT RTf*T r TOFJ7^> TO|*ff TO7 TOf7 SR7 fw^ ^ TfrRT *TTR ^ 7 TOIf ST%7R 

TO €MT ?THT ZTOR 7 % 3 feUfrP 1 TO RT RR TORt TO 517 T *H Rft TITO 7 +T 6 *Tl^HT ^TTO \ TO^t TO |R *T^ ^ 

7TWT TO TMT (TO f^tif TOT f^} vf RR dTTOTf TOR* TT^T^t f*TR TO STRUTT RTR TOR TOT Rtf* 

R^FT f^TT i irttV *UH <hT| €tef €t^ TO RTO3R R^RRI f R R<R§rfTO? TTRfR RFR ^ RTOfR TTTO^ ^H'RRT 

fiq 5i , li *iR«ll<i fTt 7TOT WR i 


gl^RTOt RfetR RTR TO^RFt ^ iRTR fRTTO, TOiRT ^II^'VT ® I TO TOHTOTf 

fv\ ^ f%RR^ TO TRr Wt ^TT^r 5TOR 7>TOT RpTO® \ qf^fr 7 : 17 :^, 1fTrf5J7^r ssft ^T^T TO ^TO 

^TOT ^ I ^T TO ^ m: ^?ft ^RITO TO ^^T^rfTO t TOTOF ?TO tTO 

qf^ nro i ( wirt ^T^ft ti$w ) i ^rfew^ to fU to ^>?nfax ?r^f: qf|£r 

?rr^ ^rfw^qrt ^r, croqfe qH^fRi^Wl, ?roqfe ^TT^wr 7 RfeTqr rf^rr Ttt^t^r *nro 1 W' 

^T%7 I ^tIw ij6t-Ft3TfF (*rfR7, t Tte^% ^TF TOATIT) TOFt^ - 3RTf 7 7^T7^T Rmfsfq: 

totot to# W^r * tpf ® \ tto fFr ^Vrtfro fFrfcr, mfTO TOt-irta, 7 *fY % fwt ^tot TOfr 

TTm^^R^rf^TOTR ftrfro^V i xft f 7 > Wro rm<e> irfr^gr^^ ^n" 

feir^rr ^fRR 5f%%iro t wn frot i to fror?r frorrot ^rrfF ’rWr TO ^ TFr 

TOThl trw! ! 


TOTOT §Fft frrfr TO TOTTO7F fiH-TOT TO 1R J7T TO TOp^f I ^ TOTf^g^ ^ I TOf^T 

R r ^ i ^ i d qTf^ferro fro srw d ^i+wrt tot^ f^ tor ^ i ^ srTWsji^^fer %to TOi^r^t ^rfcr 

7 srfcr f7%-^T7|TT^ fftn^ to^t <rfa |4?r 7 qfr 1 F7 ifr ?to 

^wto? 7 tct ^ 1 #7fdrfrr to to ^r^r ^rf^r ^TfqrNt 

7TOtTO5R^%^TOft^f^TO^J^TOf^fTO^^T^TO^^nfTOt ^ ^T^T£%7fTOTTOt ^fTOPF 

to to 4 ^Fr tottor % to ^tot ffPrftqs^w \\ nrTOq - ^Vro ^roR to snf^r^r ’rrsarn: ferFr 7 stttoT fMtTOTO^ 

WTT 7^tTO 5SFFFT R^T^m^fTO SJrfwroT ^TSfFT^ WTO qTTTO I fTTTt f^KHf WTfF f^RR ^lTtfT fcaw^Wl ?ftfTO 
^^qlpldl l|r^ t ^FTOtFRT TrfTOTO ^?nfTO SFlfTOTt ^TRTTORT ^ 7 TORT ^rfffTR ?ftT ^T TOT3^T ^IcffTM' ^TtTO TOfTOlf 
RTOt ^T TO Ht WT ?T ^WT TORTI^TO f TO? I 





























Bhaktapur. Aerial photograph from northwest 
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1- BACKGROUND 


1.1, Bhaktapur : A Pre- industrial Town 

Bhaktapur is one of the three big towns in the Kathmandu Valley. All of them first 
attained prominence, as far as we know, under the Malla rulers. After the Gorkhali 
conquest of the Valley, in 1769, power came to be centralized and was shifted to 
Kathmandu. Since that time, Bhaktapur has lost most of the importance it used 
to have for the surrounding country (the old Kingdom of Bhatgaon extended well 
beyond the boundaries of the Valley). Thus, for about two hundred years, the town 
has suffered a gradual reduction in .status. Development seems to pass it by. Enter¬ 
prising citizens, and members of higher castes, tend to move either to Kathmandu 
or to distant centres of commerce in the Terai, in their search for jobs or for oppor¬ 
tunities to invest money. 


Today, Bhaktapur numbers about 36.000 inhabitants (5.216 households were count- 
> ed under the present project). The structure of the settlement probably has not changed 
very much since Bhupatmdramalla’s time, about 300 years ago. Its last period of 
greatness was in the beginning of the 18th century : the most imposing edifice, the 
Nyatapola Pagoda in Tauma^hT Square, was finished in 1703. 

There is not only little trace of development; the town has also suffered much from 
earthquakes. The worst of them occurred in 1808, 1833, and 1934. They destroyed 
a considerable part of its buildings, few of which are now older than 150 years. In 
spite of destruction, the external appearance of the city does not seem to have 
altered greatly. Temples usually are preserved, if only in reduced shape. The size 
of bricks, tiles, or windows may have changed. Many buildings have collapsed and 
have been rebuilt. All these changes, though, have not led to a substantial re-mo¬ 
delling; the basic structure of the town seems intact. 

This structure is even today conditioned by pre-industrial forms of production, 
it is strongly influenced by ritual : religious motivation is inextricably involved in 
countless acts of everyday life. Thus, the same place can be used both for secular 
and for sacred purposes. Again, the role of the individual is largely determined 
by hierarchy : joint family and caste are still of decisive importance. This again re¬ 
sults in a dichotomy between public and private spheres : the function that society 
assigns to an individual will not necessarily tally with his own estimate of himself. 
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Bhaktapur : Background 


Such dichotomies are not resolved within the social system that Bhaktapur stands 
for. It is the interplay between the various factors involved that will have to be ob¬ 
served; only a dynamic description will give a coherent and comprehensive account 
of urban life in a Newar town. 

Bhaktapur is a well-nigh exclusively Newar settlement : all but fifty of its inhabi¬ 
tants are Newars. For the most part, they call themselves Hindu by religion. At 
times, though, it is not quite easy to say what this ascription rests on : the peculiar 
relation between Buddhism and Hinduism which is characteristic of Nepal has often 
been described. 

The predominance of Hinduism in Bhaktapur seems to date back to the time when 
the town dominated the Valley, i,e. to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
reign of Jayasthitimalla brought great changes in this direction. Most far-reaching 
among them was the introduction of caste. This divided the populace into a hierar¬ 
chy of 82 groups that theoretically were endogamous. 

To this very day, Hinduism is a decisive factor in Bhaktapur life. This accounts 
for the orthodox and static character of the city. The impression of a certain back¬ 
wardness, in comparison to Kathmandu, is but the corollary of the same diagnosis. 
It is this conservative appearance that makes Bhaktapur such a unique object for 
studies aiming at present-day Hindu concepts, or the survival of Hindu concepts 
into the present age : here we have an urban settlement that preserves Hindu no¬ 
tions about towns and town-planning, with their constant reference to multitudinous 
rituals, in a fidelity which will find few equals in South Asia. 

Functions of temples and shrines are deeply rooted in the citizens' consciousness. 
Often, we can show that the distribution of sacred buildings is anything but fortui¬ 
tous. Topographical data, social and economic facts, and the meaning that religion 
has assigned to them, are fused into a unity. Space, functions, and systems of their 
employment and interpretation form an indivisible complex. Any planning for the 
development of Bhaktapur will have to take this conjunction into account. Only 
to a casual visitor Bhaktapur will appear dirty and underdeveloped. As soon as 
one views the town as a social organism, a striking fact will emerge : Private po¬ 
verty is compensated by public wealth. Citizens are entitled to - and do - use public 


Plate 2. 

[Opposite page:] 

Bhaktapur. Division into wards. Scale 1: 10 000. 

The town consists of 24 wards (nep. toh newari tvah), ten of which.make up the 
Lower Town, and the remaining fourteen the Upper Town. Wards are centered 
round a square which usually shows an important pith t a shrine sacied to Ga$e$, 
and a Ndsadyo. 

Boundaries between wards can be determined from the rituals after death (P, 27); 
each tol has its own route towards its ghat, in earlier times t wards may have been 
dominated by castes or jdts. 


Bhaktapur ; Wards 
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Development of Bhaktapur 


space for private purposes. Non-governmental public institutions, with certain lo¬ 
calities as their nucleus, within certain limits provide for needy individuals. Organi¬ 
zation may not be evident in the ways and places that we are accustomed to expect 
them. Still, they exist and have to be respected. 


1 * 2 . Sketch Of The Development Of Bhaktaptir 

Legend ascribes the foundation of Bhaktapur to Rftja Anandadeva, Probably, 
though, the hill north of the Hanumante River was the site of a number of villages 
from about the third century onwards, when irrigation had been introduced into the 
Valley. Names for two such settlements have come down to us. What legend calls 
the foundation of Bhaktapur thus may well be nothing but their unification. 

The early history of such villages possibly is reflected by the prominent squares 
which are found both in the east and in the west of Bhaktapur. They show a remar¬ 
kable concentration of sacred and secular buildings. These possibly mark old cross¬ 
ings of roads and trade routes, with settlements developing round them. 

At the earliest strata of history we can only guess, our evidence being nothing but 
the course of roads. More precise conclusions can be obtained from the pattern 
of actual building. 

The main road of the town runs parallel to the Hanumante River. This road is, 
as it were, the axis of the city. Running some little distance below the ridge of the 
hill, it broadly keeps to a height of 1.330m above sea level. Tn irregular intervals, 
the road widens to form squares, the most important of which are DattStraya Square 
in the east (in Tacapal tol), and TaumadhT Square in the west (in TaumadhT tol); 
the latter is conjoined with an extension in southwesterly direction, called Gah 
hiti (see Plate 4). Only a narrow lane connects TaumadhT Square with the royal palace 
in Llsku dhoka. TaumadhT Square probably marks the old crossing between the 
main road of Bhaktapur and the trade route which connected the Valley with the 
north. Crossing the river, it ran on into the next valley (that of Banepa and Panauti), 
and then on towards Tibet. 

We cannot say precisely at what time the western centre achieved the importance 
it has today. The early kings residing in Bhaktapur seem to have had their adminis¬ 
trative centre, and their palace, in the east, in Tacapal \ol. Old Tacapal place names 
like Vanalayku, or the jgaqichem housing Taleju, the tutelary goddess of kingship, 

Plate 3, 

[Opposite page:] 

Bhaktapur* Public space : roads, lanes, and squares* Scale 1 : 10 000. 

Wards are not monocentric, but subdivided into ‘neighbourhoods’* Roads and 
lanes widen to form squares which are employed for agricultural, commercial T 
and ritual purposes . 
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Development of Bhaktapur 


still seem to attest to this. Again, Tacapal \ol is profusely endowed with temples 
and public buildings. Nowadays, the ward is mainly inhabited by SEymis (Mlnan- 
dhars, ‘oil-pressers*), a caste which up to the beginning of the present century belonged 
to the untouchables. Nothing in what wc know of the Saymis’ ritual function could 
account for the extraordinary wealth of Tacapal tol. And inscriptions show that 
even Yakgamalla had buildings erected in the eastern part of the town - the same 
Yak^amalla to whom is due the largest single impetus towards shifting the centre 
of the city : it was he who in 1453 built the new royal palace in LSsku <Jhoka. Re¬ 
ligious and secular officials who held the important posts of his administration 
will have joined the king in moving westward, in accordance with the injunctions 
of VastuSastra texts, the Indian treatises on architecture. 

The religious endowment of TaumatJhT Square will be largely consequent to this 
shift. Though it is not immediately adjacent to the palace, the Mallas must have 
takflfc the square as a religious centre of their kingship : it is here that Bhupatlndra- 
malla built the temple to his tutelary goddess, the Nyatapola Pagoda, 

Furthermore, the shift caused the extension of the town towards the west. The years 
between 1453 and 1769 are characterized by planned growth in that direction. Wes¬ 
tern tols usually have a main street running from north to south, originating in or 
meeting the old east-west thoroughfare. This is a regular pattern, in striking contrast 
to the eastern part of the city where streets seem to run in an irregular way, probably 
to some extent conditioned by topographical facts (see maps. Plates 2 and 3), 

The main road runs parallel to the river : the thoroughfare and the Hanumante 
are two very prominent arteries which accentuate the direction from east to west. 
The most important and significant north-south axis, which connects the road with 
the river, leads from Taum^dht Square to Cupih Ghat and on to MaSan GhaJ, 
with its cremation ground. On this axis, nearly all rituals, groups, and castes are re¬ 
presented by temples, shrines, or other edifices. No procession fails to move through 
this area. Hence, its analysis will serve very well as a model to exemplify aspects of 
the sacred and ritual structure of Bhaktapur. However, before entering into a detailed 
description, the concept of a Sacred City will have to be outlined. 


[Opposite page;] 

Plate 4, Bhaktapur. History: shift of centres. Scale 1 : 10 000, 

The east of Bhaktapur is centered round Tacapal tol , with two conjoined squares 
round the DatiTitraya Temple and the Saldm Ganei pith. Until the middle of the 
fifteenth century t this probably was the site of the royal palace , 

The new palace was built close to the northwestern ridge of the hill. It is the centre 
of gravitation in the west . Ritual very often uses the Taumttdhi Square - Cupih 
Ghat axis which joins the main road with the Hanumante river , This axis is the 
scene of performances that concern both Upper and Lower Town (Btsket Jatra ), 


Bhaktapur : Taumadht and Tacapal Tols 
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Towns 


1.3* Implications Of The Concept Of Town 

Bhaktapur, we have said, is a town essentially conditioned by pre-industrial society. 
Hence, it is predominantly pre-industrial ideas which are reflected in its structure. 
If we are to trust historical semantics, it illustrates the very concept that the word 
‘town’ originally denoted. Its cognate in German is Zaun , which means ‘fence’ or 
‘railing’* The great F. Max Muller drew attention to the fact that Hindu towns 
seem to bear out this very notion. A town is a region that is, as it were, walled off 
from the surrounding country. Such land as was inhabited by an organized com¬ 
munity had to be set off from the country, which was unstructured, uncultured, not 
‘urbanized’. The means to signal the division was some sort of wall or fence; hence 
the application of the word to the region surrounded. It will not be by chance that 
Sanskrit pur - means both ‘waif and ‘town’. 

The town of Bhaktapur probably developed from two or more villages which at 
some time grew together. This process is anything but unique in South Asia : vide, 
e.g., Chittagong, the old name of which was, in Sanskrit, SaptagrBma ‘(of) seven vil¬ 
lages’. When separate settlements were fused to become a city, there arose the ne¬ 
cessity to delimitate the new foundation, to set signs which marked the unity so re¬ 
cently established* 

For such marking, there seem to have been several levels. The Valley itself provides 
a very instructive example for marking on a highly formalized level. We of course 
refer to Patan. 1 

Patan, a royal city probably from its very inception, was obviously intended to be 
a settlement of high religious and secular importance, and was thus subject to plan¬ 
ning from a very early stage* The most striking feature of planning is the four large 
Buddhist mounds, stupas, which surround it. Marking the four cardinal points 
of the compass, they were meant to delimitate and sanctify the town. Local tradition 
has it that there was a fifth stUpa at Patukfiah close to Manga) bazar, i.e. in the 
point where the lines intersect that ideally connect the northern with the southern 
and the eastern with the western stupa . No matter whether this tradition does or 
does not reflect historical fact : what we do find in Mangal bazSr is the royal palace* 
The palace, now, is not only the administrative centre of the city, but also, by virtue 
of the religious implications of Kingship, its ideal focus. The topography of Patan 
reflects this very notion. The head of the community lives and resides by the central 
point of the circle the circumference of which is marked by the oldest and still 
largest religious edifices of the town* 

While Patan thus from its very beginning testifies to planning, it is doubtful whether 
the same claim can be upheld for Bhaktapur. And even if there was planning at a 
fairly early date, (there is the striking parallel between the main road and the course 

I) For the observations about Patan summarized in the following paragraphs, and indeed for many 
expansions, the authors are indebted to Dr Ulrich Wiesner, of the Cologne Museum of Far Eastern 

Art. 
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they circumscribe the same ground ; other parts of the city are included in the 
Bhairava system, but excluded from the pradaksipa . 

Disparities like these are of considerable historical interest. At first sight, Western 
observers may be inclined to classify notions like pradakfina among the facts per¬ 
taining to the history of religions, or at best the history of ideas. We think it is the 
very point of Hindu notions about towns that the distinction between religious 
and political history - or, more generally, between the religious and the secular in¬ 
terpretation of one and the same set of facts-is irrelevant. 

The purpose of the pradaksinS , of the Astabhairava , of course belongs to the realm 
of religion. Nevertheless, an idea like that is applied to a town at one particular 
moment; hence, it obviously reflects the topographical, the political conditions 
of that time. Thus, we are perfectly justified to take a boundary of this type as a his¬ 
torical fact. This, though, should not blind our eyes to the circumstance that a secular 
interpretation would have seemed very marginal to those kings or priests who in¬ 
stalled the pradaksinfi for religious purposes. In the Hindu system of Bhaktapur, 
political history is, as it were, expressed in terms of religion and ritual. 

As we find the town today, Bhaktapur does not bear the unmistakable stamp of any 
one individual ruler, though the town seems to owe more to Bhupatmdramalla than 
to any other king. It rather shows successive models of sanctification. New times 
cfiose new means to express their awareness of the interrelation between the sacred 
and the secular, found new ways to embed their individual existence and habitat 
into a larger context, to view their own settlement as a reflection of the universe. 
A few of these models can be gathered from the map of Bhaktapur shrines. Many 
others can be culled from the pages of the local chronicles. The BhUsavam^avali 
demonstrates how the same set of concepts, the same pattern of gods or goddesses, 
can be repeated again and again : the Eight Mothers we find not only surrounding 
Bhaktapur, but we also find them on top of the mountains surrounding the Valley; 
we find them a third time beyond the boundaries of the Valley proper 1 : ever wide¬ 
ning circles circumscribe the widening sphere of influecne, circumscribe political 
growth. That such growth is expressed in religious terms is a very remarkable fact; 
it illustrates our contention that sanctification is an integral part of the Nepalese 
concept of space. 

> 

1) Cf. e.g. Bha$avam&vali 1 (2020), p. 3If. : 

sr*nr *iiT<q ftefF 

f 

frtsW 

• TTRTjta sMafswsfcr ii fjwta Atz i 

(etc., other place names beyond the Valley.) Camunda is, of 
course, Mahakalf.— We shall revert to this passage and its symbolic interpretations elsewhere. 
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2. ORDERED SPACE IN BHAKTAPUR: 
The TaumffdhT Square - Mas5n Ghat Area 


2.1. City Subdivisions : Wards And Their Boundaries 

The region between Tauma^bT Square and Ma&in GhSt, which will be discussed 

in the following pages* is up to Cupifi Gha(, i.e. the banks of the river* part of the 

ward (newari : tvah , NepalT : tol) called TaumSdhT. This ward comprises : 

— the square in front of the NyStapola Pagoda, together with the buildings sur¬ 
rounding that square* 

— Nlr^yan Cok, 

— Gah hiti, a smaller square south of TaumatJhT Square, 

— the road leading down to the river* called Laykve, 

*— and finally* the big open space called Yahsimkhel* which adjoins the Pore 
(fishermen’s) settlement. 

Plate 5. 

[Opposite page;] 

Bhaktapur Tauml^hT Square. 

Upper left : TaumndhT Square viewed from northwest, with temple of BhairavnUth ♦ 
This is a three-storeyed pagoda erected over a rectangular ground plan . The 
sanctum , in the middle storey, is accessible only from the inner courtyard. 

Three platforms like the one to the right of the photograph subdivide TaumddhJ 
Square. Goats and hens are being sold . 

Lower left : TaumUdkt Square viewed from southeast, with the five-storeyed Nya- 
tapola Pagoda. This is built on a five-storeyed pedestal. It is said to be dedicated 
to Siddhilakymi. 

To the left , the magnificent front of a Dhaubhadel house r the ground plan of 
which is given on the upper right . 

Upper right t Ground plan of a ChatharTya (court officials ) house [lower le]t \. 
Scale 1:1000. This is one of the most spacious houses of Bhaktapur, built 
around a courtyard of 12 by 12 metres. The compound includes a garden and 
an UgamcheM for the worship of family gods . 

Lower right : Two-storeyed pagoda in Ndrdyan Cok (south of TaumfidhI Square), 
sacred to Viynu NarUyana. This is the most important of the Tour NUrnyana' 
(Cdr Nfirgyan) of Bhaktapur. In front of the pagoda, pillars with the attributes 
of Vifnu ; his mount, Garuda ; his conch, fafikha; and his disc f cakra. 


Taumadhi Square 
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Ways of The Dead 


The wards round Taumldhl are Lakulachem and Bolacheft in the west, Lasku 
dhokS and Tulaehem in the north* and Kvachem in the east. 

For an appreciation of the structure of Bhaktapur, some information about this 
system of wards is essential- Though at present the authors are not yet certain about 
the criteria that are essential to constitute a ward, a few traits are collected here. 

The total of Bhaktapur is made up of 24 wards (see Plate 2,p*14). As a rule, a to! will 
be centered around a spacious square. This is usually paved and serves various agri¬ 
cultural and commercial purposes : during and after harvest* it is a threshing floor, 
a space for winnowing grain* for drying rice and certain other other vegetables 
(chillies). In potters’ wards, unbaked jars or pots are placed there for drying. Women 
will here prepare the warp before weaving. Almost all squares are hemmed in by 
arcades (pauvas), where people will congregate in the evening for various social 
purposes; often there will be music or recitation. In most wards, the central square 
has a welt A temple or shrine to GaneS are found in every ward; in most cases, 
there is a NEsadyo : a little shrine* usually fixed in walls, often consisting of three 
narrow openings that adjoin each other horizontally; according to some, they 
are sacred to Siva NrtyanUtha/Nataraja. Many tols also have a temple of Visnu, 
which sometimes is more elaborate than that of GaneS. Matutinal puja is very often 
performed at the Ganes' shrine and thus might be ascribed to the \o\ level; many 
people, however, will worship at the nearest pith of a Matrka or Bhairava* trans¬ 
cending ward boundaries. 

Wards are often divided into smaller units, which we have decided to call Neigh¬ 
bourhoods*. Sometimes it is not easy to determine whether by a particular name 
people refer to a |ol or a neighbourhood. This is because the old tol organization 
seems to have lost its function. 1 Some aspects of the problem are illustrated by 
the settlement of the Pore ('fishermen’; sweepers). As shown in Map II (lower 
right), their area has a Gape£ and a N35sadyo in close vicinity. Two essential condi¬ 
tions for establishing a ward are thus fulfilled. Nevertheless, most people of Bhak¬ 
tapur will say the Pore region is part of TautnadhT tol. The solution of this parti¬ 
cular problem may well be sought in history : the Pore, being untouchables, ori¬ 
ginally were counted among those ‘beyond the pale*; hence, their habitat was not 
included among the 24 wards of Bhaktapur. This is fairly certain from the fact that 
it is not included in the pradaksina y the circumambulation. At some later date, 
their region was loosely integrated into the city and then considered part of Tau- 
madhl. 

In the opinion of the present authors, a very essential clue for the determination 
of ward boundaries is provided by the Ways of the Dead. Bhaktapur dead are burnt 
chiefly in three places immediately beyond the precincts of the town : (1) in Brah- 
mHyanT Ghat, broadly speaking to the east of the city; (2) in Hanuman Ghat* to 
the southeast; and (3) in Ma£Sn Ghat, south of the town. Infante who are not 
burnt are buried in a fourth place, called Bulaimaiana (Newari : maca pkotpga); 

1) At present, Bhaktapur is divided into 17 wards. Their boundaries are altered frequently, to suit 
changing political and administrative needs or concepts. 
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this is situated to the northwest of the present royal palace, some 300 metres west 
of Indrayarn pith. *) 

Now there are exact prescriptions regulating, not only who has to use which ghat, 
but also the way a corpse has to be borne to his proper place of burning. The deci¬ 
sive feature in_this is geographical The body of a man who belonged to a parti¬ 
cular ward has to be carried along the way prescribed to all the members of his ward— 
always excepting the infants who are buried, not cremated A fully documented 
account of the Ways of the Dead is being prepared by the present authors. The most 
remarkable fact emerging from their study is this : these ways are spread all over 
the city, like a network of veins, with ever finer ramifications until every house is 
reached. This pattern, which seems very complicated at first sight, is anything but 
arbitrary. In all but three cases, the boundaries of present-day wards are reflected 
exactly in the ways the dead are borne to their cremation grounds® 

On leaving the territory of a ward, the Way of the Dead proper to that tol may of 
course fuse with the way of the adjacent ward. Ways from yet other tols will join. 
Thus the whole of Bhaktapur is, as it were, divided into three streams, leading to 
the three important ghSts. The cremation ground with the largest catchment area, 
comprising the entire Lower and parts of the Upper Town, is Ma&ln Ghlt : the 
way to it passes the Clllkhu Gane£ and then in a semi-circular bend leads through 
the Pofe area towards the bridge and the cremation-ground {see Map II). From 
its general appearance (width, state of maintenance), this road would qualify as 
the chief way into Bhaktapur from the South. However, it is not so used, nor is 
it traversed in any ritual designed for the living. 

We have no reason to believe these ways were changed by ritual innovations that 
are in any way comparable to, say, the repreated installations of systems of gods 
or goddesses. Significantly, in this field the distinctions of caste are neutralized. The 
Ways of the Dead doubtless belong to the oldest materials that can be found for the 
history of Bhaktapur. 


* 


1) There are two further B31a£ma£Hnas : one near Kamalpokharf, the other between Cupift and Banu- 
m5n Ghlt. 

2) It should be noted that in Kathmandu the place the funeral procession starts from is not the same 
for ah castes. JySpus (peasants) are taken from their houses, Bajraclryas (high-caste Buddhists) 
from their bakQh ('monasteries*), MsJnandhars (oil-pressers) from their dharma$8l5 s ('houses of 
initiation*) etc. A person who dies away from this place is carried there the most direct or most con¬ 
venient way, apparently without any restrictions or prescriptions. Once arrived at his secular or 
spiritual 'home*, ritual takes over, and the way thence to the cremation ground is minutely pre- 
cribed and does not admit of variations. 
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TaumadhT Square to Gab Hiti 


2.2, Topographical Description 

The area to be discussed in many ways reflects the social and religious patterns 
that are characteristic of a Hindu town. Its survey and elevation are given in Maps 
I-IIL The following pages are meant to assist in their interpretation. 

The sector begins with TaumEdhT Square.Thence, we pass on towards Gah hiti,Walk¬ 
ing down towards the next opening, Yabsimkhel, we proceed through a lane called 
Laykve. Yahsirpkhel is bordered by the Hanumante River. Crossing this, we arrive 
at the cremation ground. Its southernmost religious edifice is the temple dedicated 
to BhTmsen, called BhTmsenthan, 

On this way, we follow a slope falling by 22 m, and again ascending by about 5 m 
on the southern bank of the Hanumante, TaumadhT Square is situated 1,327,43 m 
above sea level. This is not the highest place in Bhaktapur, though the top of NyS- 
tapola Pagoda, 33m above the level of the square, is the highest point in the entire 
city. Following our route downhill, Gah hiti is more than 6ft. lower thanTaumadhT 
Square. Yahsimkhel in the north begins at a level of 1,317 m and drops down to 
1.311 m at its southern boundary. The bed of the river is again six metres lower than 
that. 

Spatially, the area is divided into a number of sections which we will follow in the 
succeeding description. 

(a) TaumadhT Square : 

Oh two sides, the northern and the eastern, TaumadhT Square is bordered by two 
of the most impressive religious buildings of Bhaktapur. The northern boundary 
is formed by the Nyatapola Pagoda, the largest religious edifice in the entire town 
(see Plate 5, lower left, p,24), Four little Gane£ shrines surround it, - In eastern dire¬ 
ction, there is the huge three-storeyed Bhairavanlth temple remarkable for its recta¬ 
ngular ground plan (see Plate 5, upper left, p. 24). Immediately south-west of the 
Nyatapola Pagoda, two of the Da£amah&vidya goddesses have their little shrines, 
very close to each other : Chinnamasta and Bhuvane£varT, - The western side of the 
square is dominated by the finely carved facade of a large private house belonging to 
a Dhaubhadel family (for its ground-plan, see Plate 5, upper right, p.24) P • 

Three platforms ( dabm ) as it were segment open space. The square itself is paved 
with finely hewn stone slabs. It is crossed diagonally by the main road, from north¬ 
east to south-west. We follow it to the square called Gah hiti, 

(b) From TaumadhT Square to Gah hiti : 

Leaving TaumadhT Square, we first encounter a large courtyard called NlrSyan 
Cok. This contains the TilamSdhava, which is the second most important Vishnu 
temple of Bhaktapur (see Plate 5, lower right). Three pillars surround it, bearing 
attributes usually associated with that god : his divine mount, the Garvtfa, his conch 
(tfahkha), and his disc ( Cakra ). This temple is one of the Four NSrlyanas, for which 
see p. 43 below. 

Proceeding further towards Gah hiti, there is a temple dedicated to the God of 
Earthquakes, Bhukadyo. 1 In its present shape, it is a one-storeyed edifice, incong¬ 
ruously erected over an immense three-storeyed platform (see Plates 7 and 9, lower 
left and lower right), pp,32 and 36),The poor appearance of the present building 
1) After the 1934 earthquake, the Bhukadyo was shifted to Ma8n Ghat, and a Narasiipha Image was 
restored to the Bhukadyo temple. 
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(note the roof made of corrugated iron !) testifies to its recent origin. The old tem¬ 
ple, destroyed in the 1934 earthquake, was a two-storeyed pagoda proportionate 
in size to the pedestal. It must have very effectively arrested the view from 
TaumadhT Square. 

In former times, with the temple still intact, nothing but a narrow thoroughfare 
connected the two adjoining squares. Even today, with the Bhukadyo almost gone, 
an observer standing in TaumSdhf will not see the ground of Gah hiti, because of the 
slope. Both these factors, drop in height and narrowness of lane, seem to indicate 
an intentional boundary. Topographical data in this spot actually run counter to 
the needs of the city. For the lane is hardly wide enough to admit the passage of 
the huge chariots of Bhairava and BhadrakalT which are pulled that way during 
the Bisket Jtitra festival : they will invariably bump against the Bhukadyo pedestal. 

The way between TaumadhT Square and Gah hiti is further marked by a little 
shrine to Bandi Binayak, who some say is one of the ‘Eight Ganes’s’ (Astaganefa). 1 
Then there is a stone sacred to Bhairava, which is one of the three ‘tongue stones’ 
svamga loh3tp). Further, we find another sacred stone, representing Krodhabhai- 
rava, one of the ‘Eight Bhairavas’ (Astabhairava) (see Plate 13, p.46). Finally, a 
3iva temple in Sikhara style stands right in front of Jangam Math, which is the 
largest math in Bhaktapur. 


(c) Gah hiti ; 

Gah hiti is much less plentifully endowed than TaumadhT Square. Within the pedes¬ 
tal of the Bhukadyo temple, there is a little cave opening towards the south (recog¬ 
nizable in Plate 7,p.32). It contains the Patal GaneS. This is the northern boundary of 
Gab hiti- The eastern side has a Bhairava. In the square itself, we find a pedestal- 
perhaps the remnants of a temple—with a Vispu and a Laksminarayana image. 
The square is of irregular shape, sloping towards the south, and narrowing very 
gradually until it turns into LSykve lane. During and after harvest, Gah hiti is used 
for threshing, winnowing, and drying. Almost the entire area will then be covered 
with mats, leaving only narrow paths for passage. 

(d) From Gah hiti to Yahsimkhel : 

In westerly direction, a small lane leads from Gab hiti into Lakulacheffi ward. The 
main street, LSykve, goes on towards Yahsimkhel. It is bounded by houses of three 
storeys; their horizontal dimensions are strongly emphasized by eaves or roofs pro¬ 
jecting above their second storey. 

Half way down, LSykve opens to form a small square. The largest part of this is 
taken up by a little pond (new. pukhu, nepalT pokhari). From then'on, Llykve shows 
unmistakable signs of its ritual use : during the New Year festival in April, at Bisket 
Jatra, the chariots of Bhairava and BhadrakalT have to pass though this lane in their 
way from TaumSdht square to Cupin Ghat- First, there is the little widening in Lay- 
kve (see Maps I and II). This is to let the chariot of Bhairava pass that of Bhadra- 
kati, which happens on the fourth day of the festival, the last day of the year. Then, 
]) Thi s attribution i s d oubtt ui - 
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both sides of the well-paved Toad are marked by wide gutters (see plates 7 and 9 S 
pp. 32 and 36). They help to control and direct the thick* unwieldy wooden wheels 
of the chariots. 

(e) Yahsimkhel : 

About 45 m south of the pond, LSykve lane suddenly widens and opens into Yah- 
simkhel. This is, in NewarT, also called Bhelakhyah ‘Bhairava Square * It is a wide, 
field-like space, of roughly triangular shape. From Laykve, it slopes down towards 
the river; the inclination at first is fairly steep* but eases off after a short distance. 
In a sense, this region may be called the end of the city : from here, the count¬ 
ryside will open to the eye of the observer. The river itself is invisible. (See Plate 
11, p. 40* above). 

The upper part of the open space is paved and surrounded by three-storey houses. 
Approaching the river, pavement ceases, the ground being sheer clay. Of buildings, 
there is nothing but a long wall and, towards the east, the little huts inhabited by 
the Pore (‘fishermen’, sweepers) : they traditionally have but one storey and are 
thatched with straw (see Plate 6, upper left and below* p. 30); 

Of religious buildings and sites, we find Kalt represented in the upper northern corner 
by one of the small stone structures typical for all goddesses of the Da£amah3vidya 
group. Close to it, there is the arcade (pauva) of a social institution (guthi) of 
some Jy^pus (peasants); then, a house for public use, a sat tab which belongs to one 
of the big maths (‘monasteries’) of Bhaktapur : the Pujan Math of Tacap^l Ward. 
This saltai is nowadays inhabited by two families of Kusle (tailor) caste. 

A paved path, somewhat elevated, partitions the lower section of Yahsimkhel. It 
leads to a circular mound : boulders are piled up to form the base of the big pole 

, Plate 6. 

[Opposite page :j ' P ~ 

Pore Ward, 

Upper left : Tore toT south of TaumddhT, close to the river, between Pasikhel 
and Cupih Ghat viewed from northeast . 

This ward is inhabited by 73 families of a caste which until very recently was 
socially immobile and confined to its quarters. Orginally fishermen by calling r 
they also work as sweepers and basket makers . Regulations restricted their houses 
to one storey; they were to be built from unburnt bricks and to be thatched 
with straw. Nowadays, through the effects of the Nepalese constitution and 
economic changes, houses occasionally show two storeys and tiled roofs. 

Upper right : Ground plan of Pore Ward. Scale 1 : 1 OCX). In contrast to crowded 
Jyapu (peasants") settlements, the Pore life in detached houses which but occa¬ 
sionally unite into rows . Compounds often include walled enclosures for pigs 
and ducks, domestic animals typical for this region. 

Below : Pore Ward seen from southeast t across the Hanumante river * In the 
background t the roofs of Nydtapola Pagoda and the temple of Bhairavndih > 
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Yatisiipkhel to Ma&n Ghat 


(7 ifiga*) which is annually erected at Bisket Jatrfi, the New Year Festival * In its im¬ 
mediate vicinity, and in functional connection with it, there is a little pond called 
khyah pukhu Tend of the Square'. Here people soak the forked boughs which are 
used as temporary props in the erection of the lingo. Raised upon a pedestal about 
8 ft high, there i$ an open hall of octagonal shape, the Cyfisilim,‘eight-corner) matidap 
(see Plate li, lower left,, p. 40). Before the earthquake of 1934, this was a three- 
storeyed building. Proceeding towards the river, we encounter the pTth of BhadrakalT 
or VaisnavF, one of the ‘Eight Mothers’ {Astamatrkti) : an unpretentious one- 
storey structure which replaces the two-storeyed pagoda of the time before the 
earthquake. Opposite of this pith, there is another sattaL 

in western direction, the lower part of Yahsimkhel is bounded by a wall about 20 
m long. This wall formerly had a projecting roof to protect the trunks of trees which 
were used at Bisket JatrS, Behind this wall, we find the region usually called Cupin 
GhH(. It is adorned by two Sivalayas (‘houses to 5iva’). 

South of the VaisnavF pith, on the hither side of the river, and immediately by its 
banks, there is a number of spots where some of the lower castes cremate their dead, 
e.g. the Kas&f (butchers) and the Slymi (oil-pressers). 

(f) Ma£an Ghat 

On the southern bank of the river, there is the cremation ground used by the Western 
part of Bhaktapur, with all its customary attributes. Further, we find two little tem¬ 
ples, dedicated, the one again to Bhukadyo, the god of Earthquakes 1 , the other to 
BhTmsen. Nine digudyos are embedded into the grassy ground : seven of them are 
small stone slabs, finely hewn, most of them with inscriptions, with a triangular top; 
two are larger structures. They represent gods of clans (kuladevatas) which are to 
be worshipped during DivalL The shrine of SarasvatT is unusual in that it also acco¬ 
mmodates Rurubhairava, one of the ‘Eight Bhairavas’ (Asfabhairava), who is painted 
onto the outer wall of the SarasvatF shrine, 11 ) and Tara, one of the DaSamahavidya 
goddesses, whose image is fitted into its southern wall. A wide and accurately paved 
road leads through the Ma£an Ghat area, 

1) This is the BhQkadyo shifted from Tau mad hi Square ; see p. 28, note L 

2 ) Both on topological and typological grounds we feel doubtful about this identification. A member 
of the Astabhairava group outside the boundaries of the city proper wbuld be most unusual, and 
the other seven Bhairavas of this system are made from stone, not painted. Ratna Raj Sharma is of 
the opinion that the painting referred to does not belong to the Astabhairava at all. 

Plate 7, 

[Opposite page:] 

LSykve and Gah hiti viewed from southeast. 

Aerial photograph . Between Gah hiti and the main road , the temple of Bhukadyo 
on a two-storey pedestal. In the main road t to the left of the temple, the chariot 
of Bhairava can be distinguished : this is its position on the tenth day of the New 
Year (2030 Vikram Samvat;=April 18, 1973). 

Note the beginning dissolution in the silhouette: traditional gabled roofs, with 
an inclination of 36°, are replaced by sloping roofs of corrugated iron . 
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2.3. Functions In Space 

In the preceding, the TaumSdhT Square - Ma£an Gh&t area has, as it were* been 
catalogued* and the enumeration of buildings will have made fairly clear that both 
its end and its beginning are marked with special distinctness. The arrangement 
of buildings presents a very consistent appearance; topographical conditions have 
very elegantly been turned into a sequence that is satisfactory both in an aesthetic 
and in a functional sense* Secular purposes of the wards are met, and even a purely 
technical appraisal by present-day standards will note serious difficulties only in a 
very few spots* 

However* we know from Indian treatises on architecture and town planning that 
considerations of efficiency were anything but decisive in the planning of Hindu 
towns. This is not to say that ancient architects entirely disregarded deliberations 
of this nature; it does mean* though, that reflections about secular functions were 
embedded into a larger context, or that ancient concepts of function deferred from 
ours in that they tried to meet, not secular purposes merely, but also their social 
and religious interpretations. And it is such interpretations that the sequence of 
buildings along our axis reflects in a striking manner. We propose to illustrate this 
by taking up two fields. The first is the Elevation given as Map 111 together with its 
commentary* The second will be an attempt to outline briefly how religion is mani¬ 
fested within a given area* Both will of necessity be brief : within the scope of the 
present paper, we cannot present the materials that our conclusions rest on. 


2*3.1. Spatial Reflection Of Social order 

On the face of it* the Elevation of Map III gives a cross section through a part of 
Bhaktapur which demonstrates the height of buildings, and their degree of elabo¬ 
ration* Both of them decrease with the distance from the centre at Taumadh! Square. 
On closer examination this turns out to be an ordered sequence* not only in space, 
but also with respect to social structure. The social status of inhabitants is expressed 
by their greater or lesser proximity to the centre of the city* Thus the Elevation is, 
as it were, the image of a cross section through the Newar society of Bhaktapur* 

The principle of settlement by caste is of course anything but foreign to mediaeval 
Hinduism : many £ilpa&Istra texts, many chapters in the Purftnas provide instruc¬ 
tion on how the diverse members of the social body ought to be distributed within 
a city. In their details, such injunctions differ widely from each other. Still, it is quite 
clear from the texts that ordinances of this type tried to combine two different, and 

Plate S* 

[Opposite page:] 

Masan GhSt, seen from the north* 

Two groups of men cremate a member of their Sana gut hi. In front of the left 
group , a platform about two metres long used for laying out corpses before crema¬ 
tion. 


Ma&n Ghat 
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indeed to some extent conflicting, aims. A town was not only to provide an efficient 
solution to the citizens’ everyday needs (though deliberations about sanitation, 
light, also about commerce etc. are by no means omitted from such treatises)—it 
was also to express the interpretation of the universe that Mediaeval Hinduism had 
developed; it is a declared aim of Hindu town planning during the Middle Ages to 
realize and embody transcendental concepts within the frame work of a town. 

Ordinances of this type doubtless have played their part in the formation of Bhak- 
tapur* But the Elevation shows that there was a further aspect which went into its 
making : absolute height of plots and number of storeys also were conditioning 
factors; they may indeed have modified the prescribed design. 

The natural slope of the terrain is an integral part of the general lay-out of the city. 
When Yaksamalla built his new palace in Lasku dhoka, shifting from the eastern 
centre in TacapSl tol, he must have triggered a process of radical re-settlement 
It stands to reason that the people directly involved in the religious and secular 
administration of his kingdom will have been the first to follow him to the western 
part of the town, and it is in precise agreement with the demands of architectural 
treatises that we find the higher castes settling in the immediate vicinity of the palace. 
This arrangement is largely preserved to this very day. 

Thirteen {of a total of 26) Brahmin families live exactly opposite (i.e. south of) the 
palace. (The steep declivity to the north of the palace precludes any settlement in 
that direction.) The remaining twelve Brahmin families have their houses in Khauma, 
Bolacherh and Yacherfi wards, thus forming a crescent round the palace; one family 
lives in the east, on the Tacapal- Jn&co boundary. 

Plate 9 . 

[Opposite page:] 

Bisket Jatru : Chariots 

Upper left : Apr. 10, 1974. The chariots of Bhairava (right) and of Bhadrakalt 
{left background) stand in TaumadhT Square . The Relftl image has been fetched 
from its house (dyocfmti) behind the BhatravnUth temple; it is now venerated on 
its platform (dabu): see also Plate 12. After the ceremony t a Say mi (Manandhar, 
oil-presser) will take willow twigs and tie the image to the pole of the chariot 
of Bhairava. - The dabu is used only this afternoon, during the entire year: 

Lower left : With great pains, Bhairava*s chariot is pulled from the main road 
to Gab hiti. Here it remains until New Year’s Eve , 

Lower right : People venerating the image of Beta! which is fixed to .the pole of 
Bhairava f s chariot. Meanwhile, the Bhairava image has been carried into Us 
temporary dyochem in Lakuldcherfi ward ♦ 

Upper right: April 16,1974 (/.<?. third day of the New Year, 2031 Vikram Sam vat). 

The chariots of Bhadrakalt and of Bhairava meet in Gah hiti ♦ With joyous shouts, 
they are rammed against each other. Tantriks take this contact to symbolize 
the union of £iva (Bhairava) with his &akti (female energy), Bhadrakalt 


Bisket Jatra ; Chariots 
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The social group just below the Brahmins are the Chathanya castes. They not only 
served as officials to the court, but were also eligible for marrying into the royal fa¬ 
mily* 545 families belong to this group in present-day Bhaktapur, Most of them live 
in KhaumS, Bol£cherfr, the northern part of Taumadht, TulUchem, Tibukcheifu and 
Cochefirt wards, enclosing the palace in a semicircle 1 . Chathanya castes tend to 
settle together. Thus, Amatyas have their houses in Sukul dhoka (which is part of 
Tibukcheffr ward), or in Mulakhu (part of Mahgalacherft); or, Dhaubhadel families 
have settled in TaumUdhT; or, Hada clans are found in Ichu, which is a neighbour¬ 
hood within LSskD dhoka ward Only the JoST (astrologers) run counter to this 
pattern : they are the only Chathanya group which is scattered over a fairly wide 
area. Their houses range from Tekh&co tol in the west to lnSco tol in the east, with 
a centre in Bolacheift. 

Pancthariya castes, who in the social hierarchy follow upon the Chathanya, are 
also centered around the new palace, though some groups of this level are found in 
the east of the city : most of the Banepaii e.g, have their houses in Tacapal and 
Golmadhi toJs. 

Brahmins, Chathanya, and Paffcthanya castes are thus centered around the new 
palace : cf. the belt given on the map in Plate 14 above, p.48. Of course, with the 
centre of gravitation, the king himself, being gone now for more than two hundred 
years, a certain slackening of the rules is but to be expected. Still, the crescents or 
semicircles that enclose the palace have kept very well. There is just one Brahmin 
family in the entire east of the town; and only a very few ChatharTyas, who by caste 
used to be directly connected with the court, have settled along the eastern part of 
the main read, probably in pursuance of the necessities of trade. 

The distribution sketched in the preceding has left its mark in the region covered 
by our Elevation. The royal palace of course is in Lasku dhokE and thus beyond 
the territory covered here. Still, in a sense Kingship is represented by the Nyatapola 
Pagoda. This is not accessible to the general public, being sacred to Siddhilaksim 3 

J) A few Chathanya households are found in Golm3dhT tol, east of this belt. We do not think it likely 
that they are relics of the old court in Tacapal tol. 

2) Information on the godhead of this temple is very hard to come by. Oldfield (1.134) and Ufvi (I. 
378f) give Taleju BhavanT as gooddess of the Nyatapola. This is very probably incorrect; Taleju 
has her temple within the precincts of the L3skU dhoka palace.’ The ascription of the Nyatapola 
to SiddhilaksmT is common local knowledge; see also L. MunamkarmT, MallakalTn Nepal (Kath¬ 
mandu 1968), p. 54f. - The distinction between the tutelary goddess of the family {kuladevata) and 
that of the individual (istadevata) is not without its problems ; loc, dt. p. 59 Tulaja Bhav&nT is given 
as BhupatTndramalla’s 

Plate 10. 

[Opposite page:] 

Bisket Jatrl : Section though TaumadhT Square from north to south. Scale 1:400 

The chariot of Bhairava, with a stiff pole and two huge wooden wheels, carrying 
a two-storey wooden pagoda, stands in front of the temple of Bhairavndtlu Four 
ropes about ten metres long have been fixed to the pole. Fifty men form two par¬ 
ties, 25 from the Lower and 25 from the Upper Town. Each party seizes two ropes 
and attempts to pull the chariot into their part of the city. Only Jyapus are 
privileged to take part in this ceremony. The contest takes part before the chariot 
goes to Gah hili. 


■w ■ 


Bhairava Chariot on TaumadhT 
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whom, it is said, King BhupatTndramalla had adopted as his tutelary goddess (is- 
tadevata). Taken in the strict sense of the term, the temple thus should not have 
been associated with Kingship. Nevertheless, this association seems to have taken 
place : even the Ratios, people say, used to have rituals performed there. 

Opposite the BhairavnSth temple we find a house of three storeys, belonging to a 
Chatharlya (Dhaubhadel) family. This is one of the largest houses of the town : 
only two houses of PradhEnSngas in Bamtfagopal (TekhEco Ward), and two Kl- 
yastha (Kasaju) houses in Khauma ward are bigger. - Both its front and its inner 
courtyard show most elaborately carved windows, doors, and passages. Its ground 
plan is rectangular, the sides measuring 22 by 25 m, including side wings. The com¬ 
pound includes a garden in northerly direction. The ground plan is given on Plate 
5, upper right,p 24For the topography of the Dhaubhadel settlement, see Plate 15. 

In LSykve, we enter a Jy5pu (peasants') quarter. JySpus are the backbone of Bhak- 
tapur, comprising more than 60 per cent of its population. In the social hierarchy, 
they are the group following upon the PanethanvfU. 


Jy£pus as a rule live in three-storey houses, too, though their ground plan is on a 
much more limited scale. Embellishments of houses (mostly carvings and strutted 
roofs) are fairly frequent, but much Jess grand than those of Chathariya houses. 
The ground plan (Map II) shows that this area is almost intolerably crowded: 
plots only 12 ft wide imply middle openings of 8 by 8 ft, light shafts rather than court¬ 
yards. The congestion in this area approaches that of the closest quarters of T5ky5 
or Hongkong : in TacapSl, with a similar population pattern, there are 222 inhabi- 
bitants per acre, the relation of floor space to ground area being 2.3. Overcrowding 

1) For the purposes of this rough survey, the two SivScIrya households who are placed between the 
Paffcthanya and the Jyapu have been omitted. 

Plate 11. 

[Opposite page:] 

Bisket JatriL Yahsimkhel 

Above : Yahsimkhel, seen from across the river. Evenly structured roofs form 
a whole; their level rises gradually with ground and caste . 

The middle of Yahsimkhel is marked by the Cyfisilimmandap, which formerly 
was a three-storeyed edifice . Today, it is a pavilion of one storey , rising over 
an octagonal ground plan and placed on a two-storey pedestal 
On New Year's Eve, a high wooden pole {Tmga ; new fin Yahsim) is raised 
on top of a mound of boulders which is situated to the right of the mandap . As 
soon as this is done t the Bhairava image is taken from its chariot and placed 
in the open hail. Here it is venerated on New Year's Day (lower"left), after 
worshippers have taken their bath in Cupih Ghat (lower right). - On the right 
side, a sloped ramp leads up to the mandap ; a staircase is found to its left, lead¬ 
ing down to the level of Ya^sirpkheL 

This rite f which takes about 12 hours f is the only time Cyfisilimmandap is used 
during the entire year. 




Yahsimkhel 
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has taken a decided turn towards the worse only during the present generation* 
The block called Mallei provides an illustration. Joint families have broken up, 
and there are now sixteen households where there were ten only thirty years ago. 
For this development* see the maps on Plate 16* middle and below* 

Untouchables are the lowest group of castes represented in the Elevation. Most 
of them live beyond the pale, which probably meant outside the boundary of the 
town. Indeed* the location of their dwellings in some instances is evidence for assu¬ 
ming past borders. This is quite clear e,g. from the location of KasaT (butchers’) 
dwellings* As was mentioned before (p,21), the centre of present-day Bhaktapur 
is enclosed by a pradaksinapaiha^ a way of circumambulation, which keeps the 
centre of the town to its right. Most of Kasai houses are situated on the very streets 
used for the pradaksina : but in circumambulation they are always to the left (see 
map on Plate 14, below* p> 48). Though butchers functionally were part of the city* 
they could not be included in the area sanctified by circumambulation* 

The only group of untouchables that in olden times was permitted to live inside 
the pradaksinapatha boundary were the Kusle (‘tailors’), who are also called jugi 
(yogi) from their connection with the Gorakhnath cult 1 . Their habitat results from 
their function as ‘ward people’ (tvafr jam) which they maintain to this very day. 
Every ward has to have its own Kusle who e.g. have to be called in connection with 
the rites attending death* Thus, this exception does not invalidate the general rule 
for' the settlement of untouchables. 

The chief group of untouchables between TaumadhT Square and Masan Ghat are 
the Pore (‘fishermen’) : 73 households forming a compact area immediately to 
the east of our axis. Their dwellings are easily recognized not only from their ex¬ 
ternal appearance (see Plate 6* p* 30), but also from the fact that ^ore houses usually 
stand by themselves* while houses of Jyapus are usually built serially, forming com 
nected blocks* 


2,3,2* Ritual Embedding 

A glance at Map II shows a great many important religious buildings situated on 
our axis; indeed* no other topographically comparable region can vie with it in 
richness of religious endowment. All castes take part in ritual involving our area* 
as do both creeds* Hinduism and Buddhism. For it is not only buildings that mani¬ 
fest the unique status of our sector: all processions which are undertaken in Bhak¬ 
tapur cross the TaumadhT Square - Ma^an Ghat axis* 

In the succeeding* we shall list buildings and processions with scarcely any com¬ 
mentary* reserving a full treatment to our more comprehensive account* 

% 

1) For this, see G.W, Briggs : Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, Calcutta 1938. 
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BUILDINGS 

One of the models Hinduism employs for the sanctification of space is configurations 
of shrines or temples dedicated to a particular, systematic group of gods or god¬ 
desses. Such shrines cannot be fully understood unless interpreted with reference 
to the entire system of which they form a part. 

Systems of this type very often are eightfold. In such cases shrines are located in 
the four cardinal and the four intermediate points of the compass. Probably such 
patterns are to be understood as extensions of the old dikpdla idea : the Eight Re¬ 
gions or Quarters are guarded each by a particular god 1 2 3 . No doubt the new gods 
were also installed to protect the Quarters and thus assumed the function of the 
old Guardians; yet it is fairly certain that their function was not exhausted with this. 

Such systems had to be imposed onto a town that existed already. Hence, the sites 
of temples or piths are of course conditioned by factors of topography : we do not 
find the ideal, symmetrical pattern of a well-executed yantra or maqdala. The varia¬ 
tions that actual localities will show do not, however, justify doubt in the principle 
underlying the spaticaf arrangement. Some patterns, as the Eight Mothers ( Astamd - 
trka ), seem to be fairly recent. When erecting their piths, and determining their sites, 
priests obviously could not start from scratch, but had to fit them in the best way 
possible. Thus, deviations from an ideal distributions are but the natural outcome 
of historical conditions 1 . 

The Taumadh! Square - Ma££n GhSt area participates in all systems of the type 
described that we have so far traced in Bhakfapur. The edifices which tie our 
area into the whole of the city are summarized in the following table. 


GROUP 


ITEM 


CMakhu Ga^ 

Tilamadhava 

VaisnavP 

Krodhabhairava 

Bandi Binayak* 

Chinnamasta* 

BhuvaneSvarT, KalT\ TarS« 


Trikunda Gaues 

Car Narayan 

AstamatrkS 

Astabbairava 

AstaganeS 

DaSamabHvidyE 


1) A very common list is found in Mami (5.96): indra in the east, Agni in the southeast, Yama in the 
south, Nirrti in the southwest, Varum in the west, V&yu in the northwest, Ktfiera in the north, and 
Soma in the northeast. 

2) The procedure is well described by Dutt (1925, p. 67) : ‘If the master-builder had to improve, re¬ 
construct, or extend an old existing town [_] he had to take a historical survey of the shrines, 

buildings, or reservoirs of historical importance and traditional sanctity. And he had to project how 
he could best carry out his duties without violently dislocating the existing order/ 

3) Also called BhadrakSlf 4) Located in TaumadhT Square 

5) Located in Yahsimkhel 6) Located in Ma&n GhSt 
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ClRCUMAMBULATIONS AND PROCESSIONS 

All processions of Bhaktapur pass the TaumadhT axis ; thus we find 

1. The main pradakstnZtpaiha. This crosses TaumadhT Square from east to west. 

2. Dasatflt. On the evening of the fourth day of Durgapuja, the inhabitants of 
Bhaktapur will go to Yafisimkhel, via our axis, in order to venerate Bhadrakalt- 
Vai^navf in her pith . The morning after, they take a ritual bath in Cupin Ghat, 
on the northern bank of the Hanumante River. 

3. Dyo Svagam btyegu "to give Tfka tc the gods’. On the fourth day of the New 
Year, idols of all the gods who accept animal sacrifices are fetched from their 
houses (dyocheffi) to be venerated in public. This is part of the Bisket JStra 
festivities. Bhadrakalfs place is in an arcade (pauva) in the northwestern corner 
of TaumadhT Square. The Bhairava idol is carried to Lakulacherfi Square; 
Betal is adored on the pole of the big Bhairava Chariot at the time when it 
is stationed in Gah hiti. 

4. Nd lakegu (‘Catching fish’)- Between Dasairfi and May, before the monsoon, 
the gathd (woodcutters), impersonating the Navadurga, perform dances, part 
of which is the playful attempt to catch children; hence the name of the rite. 
They dance in altogether forty places, twenty-one of which are located within 
the precincts of Bhaktapur proper, while nineteen others lie in villages or little 
towns which belonged to the Kingdom of Bhatgaon during the 16th century. 

■ The ninth place within the Bhaktapur series is in front of the big Bhairavnath 
temple in Tauma<Jht Square; the twelfth is on Gahhiti. 

5. DJpamkarapatha. On Sravan 4 (July/August), five Buddha images, all bearing 
the name DTpamkara , and coming from the main bahah (‘monasteries’) of Bhak¬ 
tapur, are carried round the city. Their last halting place, the 35 th, is on the 
platform (dabu) in front of the Bhairavnath temple in TaumadhT Square 1 . 

6. Cibhapuja . In the month of Sravan, Bhaktapur Buddhists visit all Buddhist 
monuments of their town. After leaving the Caturvarnamahaviharat they go 
towards Talaco, passing the Narayana courtyard in TaumadhT. 

Though the sequence of temples poses quite a few problems of detail, the general 
outline is fairly clear, the starting and terminal points being clearly set off from each 
other. TaumadhTSquare holds three very impressive and large scale buildings sacred 

1) Strangely enough, the DTpamkarapaiha goes round the city counter-clockwise. 

Plate 12. 

[Opposite page;] 

Bisket Jatra : Beta! on his platform in TaumadhT Square 

For about half art hour, Betal is worshipped on this dabu. His image is raised 
in copper and about the size of a child , He is much feared as the mount (vdhana) 
of Bhairava and said to be very troublesome. The year over f he is tied face down 
to beams of the topmost floor of his house (dyochem), which is situated directly 
behind {i.e. east of ) the Bhairavnath temple. 

When tied to the pole of Bhairava*s chariot, the Betdl image is very prettily adorned. 


Beta! 
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to the chief gods of Mediaeval Hinduism : to £iva in his Bhairava aspect 
(Bhairavnath temple)* to Devi" (the Nyatapola Pagoda)* and to Visnu Narayana* 
Ma£5n Ghat, on the other hand* has nothing but unambitious structures, most 
of them holy to what in Crooke’s happy term are godlings : to BhTmsen, and 
to the God of Earthquakes* Bhukadyo* The sequence does not reflect actual 
patterns of worship* but it does seem to mirror* in its own way* the concept of 
hierarchy which we have encountered in the gradual decrease of the status of the 
population : the manifestations of gods who have been placed at the centre are 
more remote, and hierarchically higher* than those at the borders of our area* 

It is interesting to observe that in worship temples which form part of a system 
are yet often treated individually : Bhadrakali/Vaisnavl e.g. can be revered without 
reference to the other ‘Mothers'. Possibly* not very many people were conscious 
of the system as such : knowledge may originally have been restricted to the li¬ 
mited circle of literate practitioners of the occult* 


Bisket Jatra : The Axis As Neutral Territory 

The Taumadhf Square - Cupih Ghat area is the scene of the most important festival 
of Bhaktapur* This is the New Year Festival* called Bisket J&tra* Its celebration 
includes performances which are of interest to an attempt to gauge the function 
of our axis* 

From the legends told about its origin 1 * Bisket JItra is essentially a fertility rite* 
The two chief ritual performances are the raising of a huge wooden pole in the mound 
near the Cy^silirnmandap (in Yahsimkhel, see Plate 11* p* 40 lower left)* and the 
collision between the two temple chariots involved, those of BhadrakalT and of 
Bhairava (Plate 9, upper right, p,36). Both can be understood as re-enactments 
of primal procreation : Bhairava of course is an aspect of £>iva* and BhadrakalT* 

1) The largest collection of Bisket JStra legends is M. Anderson’s : see her The Festivals of Nepal (Lon¬ 
don 1971)* pp. 41 -49* 

2) A problem we cannot solve at present is posed by the double designation of the AstamlLtrka pith in 
YahsirpltheL Within the AstamatfkS context, its goddess invariably goes by the name of VaisnavT, 
with reference to Bisket Jatra, she is always BhadrakElL 

Plate 13* 

[Opposite page:] 

Bisket Jatra : Krodhabhairava 

Krodhabhalrava is one of the Eight Bhcdravas (Asfabhairava) of Bhaktapur, who 
are related to the Eight Mothers (Astamfltrkd); he belongs to BhadrakalT, He 
manifests himself in the shape of a large stone embedded into the pavement of the 
main road in the very place where the lane branches off that leads to the pith of 
BhadrakalT via Gah hiti * 

On the fourth day of the New Year, a face is painted onto the stone, and Krodha- 
bhairava is venerated during the cireumambulation of that day (Dyo Svagarp 
bTyegu). 


Krodhabhairava at Bisket J&trft 
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is taken as his Sakti (female energy) by Bhaktapur Tantriks. Again, everybody 
knows the pole which is raised near the Cyasilim mandap by the name of Hnga 
(phallus), and surely it is not a far-fetched theory to view the mound in which the 
pole is raised as a symbol of the yoni 1 

Now, local tradition divides Bhaktapur into two parts, the Upper and the Lower 
Town {thane and kvane> respectively, in NewSri). The division is not very prominent 
in the sense that it will not strike the casual observer; it does, however, appear 
very distinctly during Bisket Jatra, 

When the chariot of Bhairava has reached Gah hiti, four ropes are tied to it, two 
each to front and back. In the meantime, two parties of Jyapus (peasants) have been 
formed, each of 25 men, one from the Upper and one from the Lower Town. Then 
‘the inhabitants of the upper part of town vie with those from the lower in a hair- 
raising tug-of-war, each side straining with all their might at ropes tied fore and aft, 
while swarming mobs of celebrators cheer and shout in their midst Swaying and 
bouncing precariously, the towering chariot is yanked this way and that until one 
team finally succeeds in moving it in their direction.’* 

The purpose of this ritualized context is quite clear : each party tries to pull the God 
into their part of the city to ensure ‘good fortune for their townsmen during the 
coming year**. The interesting thing is the location of the rite. 

One should expect the contest to take place on neutral ground. If Gab hiti was coun¬ 
ted as either kvane or thane y this would as it were give an undue advantage to one 
of the parties in the struggle. 

Today, most people say Taumadhi to! is part of the Lower Town. This attribution 
is obvious in view of the many buildings of Taumadhi Square that were erected by 
kings residing from the new palace, i.e. after 1453. In that division, Taumadhi is 
the eastern most tol of kvane ; there is no doubt that the wards adjoining Taumadhi 
in the east (Kvacheifi, Tibukcherft) belong to the Upper Town. 

1) We owe this suggestion to I Pieper,- The mound goes by the name Yahsimpvd ‘hole of the 

2) Anderson : Festivals of Nepal (London 1971), p. 44. 

3) he. cit . 

Plate 14. 

L Opposite page;] 

Patterns of Settlement : Highest and lowest castes. 

Above : Clems of Chathanya and PanelharTya castes, i.e, those who were functio¬ 
nally connected with the royal court, still have their quarters in Lower Bhaktapur, 
forming a circular belt around the new palace in LSsku dhokfi, Some members 
of these castes have settled along the main roads, the centre of Bhaktapur trade . 

The shift of emphasis between the two centres of Plate 4 is borne out by the 
pattern of Brahmin, Chathanya and Pancthariya settlement . Active' extension 
has long been confined to the Lower Town. 

Below : The Kasai ( butchers ) and the Pore {fishermen; see Plate 6) are untou¬ 
chables. Contact with them was polluting; hence, their poor dwellings lie outside 
the city's hierarchy y and in their place of settlement, they demonstrate that, 
within an immobile and hierarchically ordered society, a town is a closed system. 
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Distribution of Chathariya 
and Pancthariya households 
in relation to the palace. 



Distribution of Kasai house¬ 
holds and Porhe in realtion 
to urban space. 
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Taumadhi Square 


We feel ritual indicates that this division is due to some re-structuring of the city. 
In its present state, Taumadhi Square owes a great deal to BhupatTndramaUa : he 
built the Nyatapola: he reconstructed the Bhairavnath Temple, giving it its present 
shape; he had the big sattai erected where nowadays they keep the parts of the 
Bhairava Chariot. It was also Bhupatlndramalla who installed the Bhairava-Bha- 
drakalT Chariot rite that forms such an essential pan of Bisket Jatra celebrations. 1 ) 
All this might have been intended to bridge the conflict between the Upper and the 
Lower Town that has left its traces to this very day: by installing a ritualized contest, 
the sting is, as it were, taken from the rivalry. On this reading, the profuse religious 
endowment of Taumadhi Square could be understood as a device to unify the town 
by installing a third centre which connects Eastern Tacapal and Western Lasku 
dhok§, Erecting the highest building of Bhaktapur in the very place where the two 
parts meet seems tantamount to an affirmation of the unity of the town. 

Such, then, are the barest outlines of a network of myth and ritual that permits, and 
indeed demands, historical interpretation. Old customs still prevailing, old legends 
still alive and awaiting collection, provide a wealth of material for secular and reli¬ 
gious history. Yet this is but one aspect of the use such research can be put to, A 
town like Bhaktapur is the scene of a functioning social system. It is a body very 
essentially related to space in the sense that certain holy or semi-sacred locatilies 
will as it were act as catalysts for social institutions that directly serve the needs 
of the populace. Such institutions, if judged by secular standards, may not serve 
the community with maximum efficiency, nor provide relief that can be considered 
sufficient. Even so, at present there are no alternative models to replace them. And 
for an outsider, it is very difficult to estimate what such institutions may offer that 
transcends material needs. 

i) See L. MuaaqikannT, Mallakalm Nepal, p. 54. 

Plate 15. 

[Opposite page:] 

TaumadhiSquare - Ma£an Chat Area : Dhaubhadel, Tamakhu, and Lohaki houses. 

Of a total of 24 Dhaubhadel households in Bhaktapur, 21 are found in the Tau- 
mddhT Square - Gall hiti area .The Dhaubhadel originally were members of the 
royal family* Legend says that in order to escape Ppihivmarayan's officers, their 
ancestor was disguised as a dealer in curds, assuming a low-caste profession to 
save his life. Their original status was restored to his descendantsThe Dhaubhadel 
ancestral seat in Taumadhi Square (see Plate 5) has been cut up into six sections 
through division by inheritance. Members of the Dhaubhadel clan (phuki) have 
their own Agarpchem within their compound; it was built around 1850, For wor¬ 
ship on Diwali day? they have their digudyo beyond the river , 

Set dement in close groups is not confined to caste, as is seen from two sub-groups 
oj Jydpus (peasants ) ; the Tamakhu (22 households, all in LdkuWchem and Ldykve ) 
and the Lohald (31 households, all in Taumadhi ), In Pore ward (Plate 14, below ), 
we see untouchables follow the same pattern. 


Patterns of Settlement 
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Congestion in KhEtfila and MalScff 


Plate 16, 


[Opposite page:\ 

Housing in TaumadhT Ward, southern part : Khamla and Malicft neighbourhoods. 

Scale 1 : 1000, 

Above: Malncti may go back to the settlement of a single Lohalu-family grouped 
around a targe courtyard. Today, the area is extremely densely populated. Lots 
are very small (8 by 33 //) ; houses sometimes have tight shafts rather than 
courtyards, the smallest covering an area of 11 sq ft only , 

Middle and below : Questioning of inhabitants during March , 1974 unearthed the 
fact that thirty years ago, MalftcU was divided into ten lots , the position of which 
is shown in the middle ground plan . Nowadays, there are sixteen {ground plan 
below). Joint families have disintegrated owing to the increasing economic 
importance of cash and to quarrels about inheritance* Small but autonomous 
households have developed, all possessing their own kitchen and house gods. 

Houses are divided vertically, not horizontally. In extreme cases, of the paternal 
house a son will obtain but an axis a window wide. Extremely narrow staircases 
have to be fitted in to gain access to upper rooms , - 

Apart from Lohalfi families, MalUcU at present has one Hakuduva and one 
Cusyaki family. The smallest lot marked by K in the map is accessible only 
through a low and dark passage. It has been rented out to a Kau [blacksmith). 



ground floor plan. Descrip¬ 
tion of environment. 


Lohala households two ge¬ 
nerations ago:10 households 


Lohala households in 1974: 
16.households. 
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3. APPENDIX 
List of Bhaktapur Castes 

Preliminary Remarks 

During March, 1974, 5216 households were surveyed in Bhaktapur with the view to 
determine their caste membership. This survey aimed at establishing the spatial dis¬ 
tribution of castes within the city. This is of course but one aspect of social dynamics; 
we have selected it because of its bearing upon the elucidation of Hindu ideas about 
towns, since we feel that, given the aims of our study, this is evidence which cannot 
possibly be disregarded. 

The limitations enumerated in the following are essential for an interpretation of the 
data within the restricted scope of the present essay. 

1. When asked about caste, some people will give a name that superficially conceals 
rather than discloses caste menbership. This is especially frequent with JySpus (pea¬ 
sants), The procedure may well have begun some generations ago. In this way, we 
obtain designations based upon names of localities (e.g. takhacherh ‘big house’). 
Other names may indicate issue from an intercaste marriage, like Kasalavah (from 
Kasaju ‘scribe’ and Lav ah ‘a group of Jyapus’). A third group refers to personal cha¬ 
racteristics of an ancestor, as Ligiligi ‘very thin man’, or Jatddhari commonly explai¬ 
ned as ‘wearer of a beard’ rather than as ‘wearing matted hair’ etc. Nepali names will 
occur, especially in the group mentioned last, as Jatddhari shows. 

Checking this information with Brahmins permitted us to assign bearers of such 
names to their proper place in the hierarchy, Within the scope of the present project, 
it was not possible to reconfirm the Brahmins’ attributions. This could of course be 
achieved through careful and indirect enquiries with neighbours etc. Nowadays, the 
very term jydpu (peasant) is not free from depreciatory connotations. Thus, enquiries 
will often result in the label Kisan, which is the Nepali word for ‘peasant’. In 83 cases, 
replies of this type have been taken at face value. 

2. There are no published accounts of caste in Bhaktapur. Gopal Singh Nepali 1965 
does at time illustrate his tenets by Bhaktapur materials; but neither his attempt at 
classifications, nor 'those of Colin Rosser and Luciano Petech can be applied to 
Bhaktapur, It seems that every town in the Valley has peculiarities of its own, and each 
system will have to be described separatedly before a typology valid for all Newars 
can be established. 

3. The hierarchical order given in the list in much indebted to the results of Robert Levy, 
of the University of California at San Diego. During 1973/74, in collaboration with 
Brahmins he worked out a hierarchy which is to some degree extended by the ma¬ 
terials collected under the present project. Professor Levy readily shared his materials 
and results; we acknowledge his liberality with gratitude. 
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Castes 


The list groups together castes who are endogamous and can share boiled rice* bat 
will accept only beaten rice and water from members of the group below them. Water 
cannot be accepted from members of Group 13 {Bhfi etc*). Group 14 and those below 
are untouchables. 

Rough as it is* the present sketch does enable us to translate social order onto maps, 
and to interpret the emerging pattern. A detailed description of differences in status 
and in ritual obligations will be a task for an: anthropologist. 


Newar Status System From the RajopftdhyS 
Point of View 


Jat Name Number of Households Traditional Area of 

Occupation Residence 


1 . 

Brahman 

26 


priest 

Lasku dhoka 

2. 

Chathariya 

545 


occupations in 

lower town, Tulachem 





relation to the court 

Cochem 


J o SI 


44 

astrologer 

Bolacheffr 


Malla, Pradhanahga 


63 

merchant(royal fam)Bam£agopa1, lower town 


Hada, Hoda, Raithor, 


53 

occupations in 



Rayo 



relation to the court lower town, LSskTt dhoku 


Amatya, Bhau, Kasaju 


93 

ministers 

Khauma, TekhSco, 
Tibukcherh 


Tacabhari, MunahkarmT, Raj- 
bhand^rf, Gomga, DhaubarT, 





Pakuvam, Timila, Baidya, Khe- 

occupation in rela¬ 



golf. Bast and 11 others 


292 

tion to the court 

lower town, GolmadhT 

3. 

Pancthanya 

199 


Tantric priests 



Acaju(Karmacarya) 


68 

tantric priests 

Tulachem 





debased Chathariya lower town 


Maske 


5 




MadhlkarmT 


16 

merchants 

scattered 


BanepalT 


10 

merchants 

Tacapal 


OhgubhEri 


4 

merchants 

Bholacherb 


Yamcl, DristT, Khaki, Barya 





and 16 others 


96 

merchants 

lower town, Golmadhl 

4. 

Tim (&vacarya) 

2 


Arranging the puri¬ 
fying fire on the 11th 





day after death 


5. 

JySpu (first group) 1 

502 


farmers 

all over the town 


Suval 

246 

farmers 

all over the town 
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BSsukala 

29 

farmers 

Byasi 

Khoju 

149 

farmers 

all over the town 

Acaju 

50 

farmers 

Tulachefft, Mamgalacheift 

Kharbuja 

18 

farmers 

Tekhaco 

Duval 

131 

farmers 

all over the town 

and 78 others 




6. Tama (Tamrakar) 

15 

coppersmith 

Tibukchem 

7. Kum5 (PrajSpatT) 

410 

potters 

Taulachem, Talaco 

Aval 

80 

brick makers and 




masons 

Tekhaco, Coche/h 

8. Jy5pu (Second group) 

1 192 

farmers 

all over the town 

Rajchal, Cauguthi, Muguthi 53 

farmers and ritual 




duties in Taleju 

lower town, Tekhaco 

&lpakar 

157 

carpenters 

Tekhaco,Khauma, Gol¬ 




madhT, Jeifila 

Lohamkarmt 

11 

stone masons 

Tekhaco 

Lohala 

31 

farmers 

TaumSdhT-MalSca 

Tamakhu 

22 

farmers 

LakulSchefft 

and 171 others 


farmers 

all over the town 

9. Tuladhar 

1 

merchants 

TaumadhT 

10. Chyo (Phasikha) 

4 

give fire to the pyre Kvacheift 

11. Chipi (claiming higher 

375 

merchants 

all over the town 

status) 




Sakhakarmi 

37 

merchants 

Bolacheft 

Ulak 

15 

merchants 

Tacapal 

Bhuju 

33 

merchants 

Tekhaco, Mamgalachem 

&restha 

224 

merchants, govern¬ 


and 9 others 


ment officers 

all over the town 

12. DuTm 

1 

carriers 

TaumadhT 

13* Each group forming a separate unit. 

but considered on the same ritual level 

Gatha (Banmala) 

45 

farmers, devotees of 



the Nava Durga 

Inaco, GolmadhT, 




Kvathamdau 

Bha (Karamijt) 

15 

funeral bearers 

GolmadhT, Itacheifi 

Calam (DivSkar) 

13 

funeral torch 

Tulacherh 

. 


bearers 


Katah (SuddhakSr) 

2 

cutters of umbili¬ 




cal cord on the 




3rd day 

Tulacheifi, GolmadhT 

Khusah 

1 

palanquin bearer 

Kvathamdau 

Nau (Napit) 

37 

barbers 

YScheih etc. 

Kau (Nakarml) 

22 

blacksmiths 

Jem 13 

Puip (Citrakar) 

20 

painters 

Tacapal, TaumadhT 

Saymi (Manandhar) 

129 

oil pressers 

Tacapal, GolmadhT, 




Tekhaco 

Chipa (RalSjitkar) 

66 

dyers 

GolmadhT 
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Castes 


14. Jugi (Kusle) 

46 

tailors, temple 
musicians 

all over the town 

15. Dhobi 

2 

washermen 

TaumadhT 

16. Nay (Kasai) 

110 

butchers 

on the outskirts of the town 

17. Kulu 

1 

drum-makers 

Cochem 

18. Pore 

73 

sweepers, basket- 
makers, fishers 

TaumadhT 

19. Halahulu 

1 

sweeper. 

TaumadhT 

Beside the caste system there are 

the following groups : 


1. Gubhaju (Bajrachaiya) 

209 

Buddhist priests and Kvithamdau, Bharbaco 

and Bare (Sakya) 

2. Non-Newar Brahman 


goldsmiths 

TaumadhT, InEco 

Miira, Jha 

3. Math-Mahantas 

21 

Hindu priest 

ItSchem, Khauma, 
Yalachefe 

Giri, Puri, Jagam 

5 

Mahantas 

Tapacal, TaumadhT 

4. Gaine 

6 

non-Newar musi¬ 
cians 

Bholachefti 

5. Sarki 

5 

shoe-maker 

BhSrbaco, KvEthamdau 

6. Muslim 

3 

ornament makers 

Bharbaco 


7. -Members of other ethnic 
groups 

Tamang, Thapa, Rina 10 

J . U - ' • ' ,-j 


m 



* 
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